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BEYOND THE MOUNTAINS 


FRUITS UNHARVESTED 


HEN cast off, cast off is the dress 
Of unachievéd loveliness, 

When from the uncertain mind 

Fortune, grown harsh or kind, 

Shall strip the long-prized diadem, 

The bright gold from your garment’s hem, 

The little fires that set ablaze 

Your heart on chilly winter days: 


Then enter, enter with a firmer tread 

Into the land of fruit unharvested, 

The world of the unplucked flower, the undying rose, 
The unmoving sun, the unmelting snows, 

Till eyes, fixed on perfection, find content 

In the eternal and the permanent. 
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STRANGE CAPTIVITY 


Never will you depart; 
Though often cast away, 
Unburied in my heart, 
Wraithlike, you stray. 


First, tenuous and thin, 
Then warmer, closer, deep, 
You pierce without, within; 
You enter in my sleep. 


And higher, higher, till 

My blood calms all my breath, 
Your resolute strong will 
Leaps through walls of death. 


Spectre, whose radiant eyes 
Destroys all life in me, 

Let me immortalize 

My strange captivity. 

In thoughts that none wiil read, 
In blood that leaves no stain, 


Words spoken to the rain, 
Devotion none will heed. 


CHAINS OF FILI 


Beyond the mountains lie 
The lands for which I seek, 
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Flamed the gnarled trees that brooded high 
Like shadows of antiquity. 


And Biblical and calm and great, 
The breathing earth took root in me 
And left me to the summer’s fate; 
Secure within her golden breast, 

As light and solid as a tree, 

As lovely and at rest. 





And silver, silver, flowing down 

Poured the soft waters of the lake, 

Cooling with quiet each bird sound, 

Each heart that stirred for summer’s sake. 
Desire, O heart, that you shall run 

Past burning grass and covert hill 

Down where the waters flow so still 

Beneath the tranquil sun! 


Il 


The hills alone have life today, 
The ordered gardens of this Paradise 

Lift many-colored flowery eyes 

Where marble dryads play. 

In a strict world, narrowed by gold and green, 

Colored by pure air, tinted by the rose, 

Like a lost century, like an ancient queen, 

Rise Fortitude and Splendor and Repose. 
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REFLECTIONS ON A CENTAUR 


The years grow small and gray 
Above the immobile hills, 
I see them float away— 


Neither have I grown rich, 
Or deeper, more serene: 
I am what I have been. 


Drink, then, with vivid eyes 
This brief and changing world 
Of morning light and skies; 


Observe this marble faun 
Whose cool archaic head 
Shines out across the lawn; 


Mosaic of my blood, 
Of each experience 
Carve something large and good. 


So will the lost years fly, 
Nor will I turn, nor heed 
Time’s centaur, or his speed. 


Marya Zaturenska 


Marya Zaturenska 
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TIME CASTS SHADOWS 


MIND’S WINTER 


Words can be like the spell of ice, 
Clear as arrested light, precise; 





Sheer enchantment to seize the deep 
River of song in a crystal sleep. 


Winter sorcery lies in wait 
On the singing blood inarticulate; 


It is the breath of the magian brain 
Weaving its wizard frost again. 


Immediate loveliness flows on, 
The hidden stream—once fettered, gone 


A lyric fugitive to bind 
In subtle crystals of the mind. 


Though now the brilliant glass conspire 
With the sun and gather withered fire, 


Where are the liquid tongues that sing? 
This is mind’s winter, remembering. 
IN CEASELESS CHANGES 


This love, no longer fed of imagined things, 
A creature not of air nor fancy-nursed, 
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This flame of autumn, knows in his secret marrow 
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How fervent blood cries out to fiery kin 

And courts their rich companionship of sorrow. 
The tug of death, minute in every leaf, 
Unspoken eloquent agony in the earth 

Its vast receding muted tide of grief 

Were old in clay before its mortal birth. 
Infinite throes in an eyelid’s fluttering, 
All multitude and pomp of the year in its dyin 
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To medicine its woe or still its sighing; 
But scope in earth and air sets sorrow free 
From the mind recusant to finality. 


POVERTY PARISH 


Thinly against the sky the chimney smoke 
Smudges the cloud above the stunted oak. 
A starveling crow lifts his derisive croak. 





The flinty fields that yielded seething thorn 
Labor obscurely and are travail-torn: 
Bramble root wrestles with root of corn. 


The trees are black of brow in their decay. | 
Stiffly they lean, or cower and survey 
The shameful earth like felons at doomsday. | 
A pack that hunts abroad with Hunger scours 


Desolate meadows. Brutish want deflowers 
The maids of all their beauty, overpowers 


The straightest shoulders, warps them into guile. 
Twisted and lean, like sheep-hooks by a stile, 
The old are learned in lies and schooled in wile. 


A god of scarecrows and of blight and tare 

Delves and tills the dusty churchyard where 

His Majesty of Death must walk threadbare. 
Dwight Durling 
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THE MASK THE LIVING WEAR 


Once, in a lucid and ironic season, 

I looked behind the mask the living wear, 
Hardly expecting either fiend or angel 

Under the tarnished brightness of that stare. 


I saw a spirit, exact, and pinched, and meager, 
Refuse the rushing fountain in the heart; 
Account his age on fingers; always careful 

To utter essential words too far apart. 


Each from the other hides defeat or sorrow, 
Approves the blended and the second-best, 
Assuring himself that truth is in the mirror, 
That earth has used him like a welcome guest. 


Reader in books of none but happy endings, 
He dreads the merciless who may destroy 


With a burly truth the huddled men and hopeful, 


Or rouse the sleeping to more vivid joy. 


He cries the terrible lightning-flash is cruel, 
And lifts a timid hand to shade his eyes— 

To give him peace, to roof a mind with twilight 
Whose only wisdom is to fear the wise. 


Fohn A. Holmes 
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CHILL AND FURROWED AIR 


Chill and furrowed air 
Flowing over time, 
While our spirits climb 
A fast-dissolving stair, 
Whither dost thou go? 
Into what dim sun 
From which torrents run 
Melting glory’s snow? 
Are we then to fly thee, 
Or in will defy thee, 
Fast dissolving stair, 
Chill and furrowed air? 


Down the aching night 
Plaineth every star, 
And the wind afar 
Troubleth coming light. 








The burden of the frost 

Cleaveth our white dream. } 
All our will is lost 

In winter’s frozen stream. 

How shall man deny thee 

When no sun doth spy thee, 

Lost from sound and breath 

In unthawing death? 
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GRAVITY 


Newton once stopped, they say, an apple’s fall 

by pure haphazard of his pulp and skull. 

The grey physicist in the rose evening 

walked home in gravity, in thought’s own leavening; 
the apple fell, full on the thoughtful! evening. 


O greening sun among the ninny planets, 
wry nest of time, incest of elements, 

high on what bough by what hallucination 
do you prefigure us? Your break and fall 
declines the orbit that declines us all: 

I break: you break: we fall. 


And Newton, on the impact of an apple, 

sees matter riot, remembers past the swill 

to a falling entity, ascends earth’s branch 

to incorporate the swing of elements. 

For only so he sees himself the green 

drowning through space with motion not his own, 
abstracts the root of insult, accident, 

and tacks the esoteric on the fall. 


High in the blooming leaves the ninny apple 
quivers forever, mathematical 

vessel of the infinite and green as gall, 

that felt the physicist clump underfoot 
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giant of apples, sunburnt walking skull 
for whom the grave and positive matter fell. 


Paul Wren 


NORFOLK HILLS 


Hills that too long endure the stroke 
Of stubborn snow forget the change 
To night; they hold the opal milk 
Of dead light’s futile range. 


But here deep snows have beaten snow, 
White underwoods sprung out of air 
Have made the day changeless and new, 
But night is creeping there. 


These hills admit the very night 
With trees in strict pine disarray 
Among this land of flowing sun 
Fading rose-gray on gray. 


Strange land, what precepts do you hold 
For making your beholders wise 

To see your nothing beauty 

With lost, fastidious eyes? 


James Palmer Wade 
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Even the poorest Italians in Corona 
persuade fondly 
gardens in weary back-yards. 





Early spring 
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Etta Blum 


But most of all have I resolved 
that life is simple in the dawn, 
and memory no more than recollection 
of night and day shifting elsewhere too. 


Etta Blum 


1929 


They were a long time there. There were great trees 
And a grand house, and grounds, the green lawns scattered 
With bedded golds and scarlet, and from these 

You saw the sea white-sailed and purple-watered. 

Not that it mattered. 


Here it is not the same. There’s just this box, 
This little work-box of a house that knows 
Cabbage and neighbors well; one tree that rocks 
And moans and fidgets when the least wind blows. 
Nothing else grows 


But oh, when the small clouds come overhead, 
“Look—sails!”’ he points, so for the while less somber; 
And let that tree turn prematurely red 

And she’ll say, “It was that way in September; 


Remember?” 


Philip M. Harding 
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TWO PORTRAITS 


THE WESTERNER 


On a March evening the returning sky 

Breaks up the notion of the city, which relaxes 
Confused, through late quotations, closing hour, 

Sea-sun and prairie-wind on office glass! 

To the centrifugal milling of the Subway. 

And strong John Sims, the cleanest chap, salt of the earth— 
With warm words I’ve heard in Kansas more than once: 
“We thought a home-cooked dinner might taste good!””— 
Strives up to steer me through the alien jostle 

Out to his mother’s cozy flat on the edge of the city. 


And Mrs. Sims cried out, “I have John evenings at least!” 
Playfully pulling his tie, getting at least, 

In his hugging arms, the fresh male smell of barber’s oil; 
Showing him off to me. “When John’s father died 

I moved to New York for the advantages . . . 

But we don’t get around much,” she beamed on him, 
“Because he has to work all day at Medical Center 

And it seems to take so long to get a degree!” 


John only chuckled, like his modest father, 

“It wouldn’t take so long if the old bean were better,” 
And smiled with his father’s kind keen wrinkles 
Which are set to smile through every weather, 

Even the discontent of women who feel their age. 
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Francis Fergusson 


At morning he enters town with the truck-farm smells 
Which are imperceptible at stale midday; 

At evening, leaving town, he holds 

In his plainsman’s narrowed eye, long eye of faith, 
Through the dissolving town his native western earth 
Which Mrs. Sims thinks she has left behind; 


While the confused sussurrus of a million 
Stubborn fragments of Ulysses diminishes 


Underground, runs out and stops in the villages. 


MR. LYLE HEREFORD 


At the first showing of Zagossa’s drawings 

Mr. Lyle Hereford, the Art Connoisseur, 

Absorbed my hand briefly in his soft hand 

And drew my grateful soul up to his soul’s charmed sphere. 


I expanded as I rose to that grave lovely height, 
Where William G. Porson swelled to Caesar Borgia, 
His wife, Rosie Porson, swelled to Diotima, 


And I bowed to a Hereford as vast as Plato. 


The captive balloons float superb above Times Square 
But they seem to glance downward a little fearfully 
As though they felt they buoyed their globular dignity 
On the perilous suffrage of that hot yellow air. 


Francis Fergusson 
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O little letters that unopened were 

, SN ee It 
(or cast waste-paper-basketwards), 
be mischevious for her— “i 


haunt him with the wiles he would not smile at, ye 
and tease him when he sleeps, and tweak his ea 

° . . I 
with provoking little words he would not hear! 


Plague him with pranks, and pull his hair like Punchinello, t 


prick him with the zest for sweets he would not allow, a 
then flit away and other pleasures follow! 


SHE ASKS FORGIVENESS 


There is no zeal outstripping ecstasy, 
nor petulance beyond a child’s bright grasp 

of swift-footed moments, when the giant’s mask 

is but for playing, not for gravity. 
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Marcella Kahn 


As a small child, and zealous, do I plead 
forgiveness for some wee outrageous sins 
that your displeasure’s silence frowns upon. 


Sweet, sweet my lord, relent, and smile instead! 


Lift up from drooping the disconsolate brow 
whose curls so meekly seek to hide themselves, 
and let your lordliness once more avow 
Marcella’s coaxing, out of coventry. 


AT SUNSET 


I think of you at sunset, and this hour 
speaks to me of all [ can regret, 


and whispers soft of all the dreams I’ve spilled 


yes, from a careless hand, O harsh my judge. 


Into this sorrowful, this deep unease, 
among disordered images yours fevered comes, 
to stare at me with grave forbearing eyes 


and tell me that my punishment will cease. 


Lift up thine eyes, O dim reality, 

to where, in grim compassion of disguise, 

he gently comes, and with a sweet surmise 

he knows once more and fondles his pale child. 


Marcella Kahn 
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ADMONITION 


ON SECOND THOUGHT 


O woods, soon to prepare 
For April’s punctual leaf, 
Take pity on my grief. 

I would not have you fair, 





Let sap be sluggish, dare 
To make your blooming brief. 


And ploughman, do not plough, 
Be laggard with your furrow. 
Take pity on my sorrow 

Who loved dark meadows, now 

Let snow heap limb and bough, 
Make the destruction thorough. 


And yet what have I said? 
Shall I forget thy need? 
Let snow fall not indeed. 

That thou be comforted, 

Woods bloom and ploughman tread 
Sowing immortal seed. 


LET HIM WHO IS WITHOUT SIN 


Give what rewards are justly due, 
Let to their haven enter in 
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Mary Hoxie Fones 


Poor foolish ones who never knew 
The fellowship of sin. 


Trophies and honor will await 
The coming of the scornful just. 

I may not find the narrow gate 
Trudging my way through dust. 





But I have found the way is sweet, 
Knowing from all the wrong in me 

Why others sin. We stop and greet 
Each other joyfully. 


THE OFFERING 


What offering hast thou 
For me? 
! 
Hast thou not shade and tree 


And bough? 


Hast thou not moon and sun, 
The rain, 

Day ended and again 
Begun? 


Hast thou not warmth and cold, 
And birth? 

The body laid in earth 
To mould? 
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And hast thou nothing more? 
The chart, 
The sea, the waves thou art, 


The shore. 


Thou art the gift, the soul, 
The sum 
Of life. Thou hast become 
The whole. 
Vary Hoxie ‘fon 


REMEMBRANCE OF WATERS 


I, who have left the waste-tracks of the sea 

To live between two mountains, sit me under 

A young larch tree and watch the hot blue thunder 
Fold over the far hills enormously; 

Or follow a hawk’s progress, see flowers hold 

Their gravely thrust-out pistils to the south, 

And taste the earth’s contentment with my mouth 
And teach my sea-drawn body to grow old. 

No matter how the quiet flesh behaves, 
Somewhere beyond the tallest water-sheds, 

Beyond pine forests, and beyond the warm 
Sun-smell of grass, there is a sea where waves, 
Stooping their white intolerable heads, 

Sweep my soul under in a ring of storm. 

Richard Esle 











VOYAGE INTO MYTH 
For rs ' 
We launch a ship of morticed myth, 
The cargo, weightless—quickened pulse, 
Unspoken sound of magic syllables 
Locked under hatch of throat and lip; 


The rigging—straining nerves, 
Most musicai in crossing 
Winds of warring wishes 
When proud-blossomed waves 
Roll it with restive life, 

Hurl out the panting sails. 


But far beyond the dither and the froth 
Await long seablue passages of calm, 
Glazed with the dark nostalgias 

Of journey that revisits 


No lost harbors. 


Ribs of our ribs, the body of this bark 
Holds our two hearts alone, 

Those awkward voyagers who fear 

The thinning of the shore, who lean 

To land but steer by hidden stars, 

Who travel blindly toward the shaking sea. 


H.R. Hays 
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THE SLUG 


When radical leaves are awash 
with semisolid mud 

and bushes drip water 

clumsy as tallowdrops, 

and plants and seedlings 

are bound down 

in clammy quiet dark, 

slugs appear. 


A slug is 

a boneless finger— 

the same size, of the same consistency; 
flesh that can stiffen and move, 

can be clasped, 

but has no core. 


A slug is 

an improved model of a caterpillar, 
its eyes mounted on pylons 

to see further and more esthetically 
at a taller angle. 

But its vision is sight only; 

at the slightest touch, 

not sensitively but hysterically, 

its vision withdraws 

into a squashy tubular experience. 
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Foseph Gordon Macleod 


A slug is 

a vegetable turned individualist 

by imitation of animals. 

it moves, lives, goes 

where it wills, as it wills, when it wills, 
on spur of impulse; 

but leafmould, brickbats, pavingstones, 
old boots, garden tools, 

wherever it goes, 

betray the slime of the 

vegetable origin of its 


passage 


When mud is dry, 
and the sun bakes stems and leaves, 
the slugs gO down 
pitiably, 
not to be loathed nor laughed at, 
down to rotten leaves, 
wet corridors of clay, 
down to the damp places of the soil. 
Foseph Gordon Macleod 
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THREE POEMS 


LIKE DIVERS 


Like divers shaping watery escape 
Into uncleaving furrows, we arise 
Above the surface. See our late escape 
Dangle the plastic shadow as it dies. 


The coalescing lines ‘become the sea; 

The swift white tunnel caves upon this art 
Once to our fashion we remade the sea; 
Now have even the sinews flowed apart. 


They dive—and we amongst them dive below, 
Precipitating an ascending line, 

That lithe design of flesh and bone might show 
The hopeful cast of fluid in design. 


The weather being blue consistently, 

Lets in perpetual sunshine on our aim; 

Like divers who arise, we never see 

The water cleavage where the impress came. 


THE NIGHT-HAWK 


I was born on a thunder-cloud 
In an echo of thunder, 
Cradled on a lightning-shroud 
The swift winds under. 
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Dorothy Cooper 


My voice was always dismal, 
Cracked and rasping, 

With minor tones abysmal 
Clasping and unclasping. 

I am the thunder’s roar 
Strangled to thin screeching 
By a fillet of lightning-gore 
Frozen and bleaching. 


COMPENSATION 


Pain in her eyes 
Asked of the untroubled moon 
Slumber 


Meanwhile it traced 
The fragile line of oak leaf 
Singly and laced. 


And from her hammock listening 
To vials of number poured 
By crickets collocating, 
She came to a space 
Where was bright water 
And alien bliss. 
Pain she forgot. 
Yet pain begot this. 
Dorothy Coope Tr 
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THE SHADOW AND THE SUN 


I 
Tall people have a kind of leisureliness, 
Not having to hurry to keep up the pace, 
And people tall inside have just that space 


To wait and hear the answers small folks press. 


So skies with bridges and with hills to stress 
The perpendicular outrange their race 

And seem to get a head up over space 

And look aloof from there on cloudiness. 

A river takes its time and length of limb 

And learns the earth before it makes a sound, 
But then it tells conclusions large and round 
About the elements that touch it dim. 

And I have heard it tell them to the sky, 
And huge reflections unto huge reply. 


II 


The black mantilla shadow of the bridge, 
Trembling in mist and water dimly dragged 
Between the broken valley of this ridge 
Under a sky with heavy vapors sagged, 
Hinges the phantom fairly to the real. 
Beneath the sullen humors of its cloud 

It asks derisively what thing is steel 

And what the counterfeit and dream-endowed 
Smokily fringing on the firmament, 
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Reitza Dine Wirtshafter 


A dusky ether emanates from Earth- 

Its fires’ propulsion, and an element 

That breathes a cloudiness unlike the pure 
Slow figurations of the high obscure, 

But like them ariel and transigent. 


III 
Blind eyes, I stared upon the sea 
And could not know its vast immensity, 
Only my sense conveyed the weight that broke 
Such thudding strength to sheer imponderable smoke 
That veered, a wind-and-earth-dependent thing, 
Upon the air, and vanished in the wing 
Of greater powers as it had never been. 
Blind eyes, I stared and saw it enter in 
Silent inserted possibility, 


The silent matter silently make room. 


What was it passed that left this silver track 
And wind of wetness, but has hurried back 
Before it left to be inside its place? 

What was it moved and never moved a trace— 
The use foreshowing like foreshadowed rhyme, 
The full-stretched moment coming like a chime. 


IV 


He climbed his poems till he reached their height 
A place to turn and catch a continent, 
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A dizzy distance up above the shent 
Low-girded mountains and enfolding light. 
He kept on climbing in the shivering sight 
Of trees laid headlong by the element 

(Not here tall poplars gracious and unbent) 


Dwarf pines and scrub to make the rugged fight. 


He kept on climbing in erosion’s spite 

Where rocks huge-bouldered lay like excrement 
Of mighty building all about the spent 

And tired valley and the heaving might 

Of sullen granite shuddering in the bright 

And cleaving menace of the air’s intent. 


‘ 
When I compare the children of my mind 
With corporal children of an actual blood, 
How visibly these flourish, in the air defined, 


While my swan offspring move a shadowy brood. 


When I compare the feeling of my kind 
For bodily mothers and their bodied pride, 
And for such mothers as myself who bind 
The unsubstantial being to their side, 

I ask Conception, am I justified, 

Having for labor and its pangs just worth 
Of love that dreamed an image and defied 
A bitter pregnancy and baffling birth? 

And find my answer in that Marathon 
Where equal race the Shadow and the Sun. 
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VI 


Shedding the rich flesh by me to the bone, 
The narrow depot and abstracted station, 
The bloody-torn and naked destination 
Of my true passi n for the skeleton, 

I am compelled against the pleading zone, 
The pretty tissues, the intricate mesh, 
The subtle soft illuminated flesh 

Whose bright infusions celebrate the one 


the cutting urge 


That sheers anatomized the living bone 


I dark committed to 


rom its live tissue; I must let atone 
ow best it can this doomful violence 
In that new knowledge which I see emerge 


Direction dwelling in impermanence. 


Ky 
H 


ENVOI 
Be ruthless to the rose, 
Be granite to the grape, 

ize thet beauties oul 
That surely would escape. 
Be merciless to Mab, 
The glimmering and swift. 
Be pitiful to stars, 
Forevermore adrift. 
Retiza Dine Y ‘irtshaft - 
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COMMENT 
STEDMAN'S CENTENARY 


NLY the other day some casual notice informed me 
that the centenary of the birth of Edmund Clarence 
Stedman had come and gone last October. I trust it is not 
too late for a reminiscent tribute to a poet and critic of 
high repute in his day, and to a friend of poets whose un- 
failing loyalty to the art and its devotees was an inspira- 
tion to the young aspirants who sought his advice and 
enjoyed his generous hospitality. 

It was Eugene Field who introduced me to Stedman in 
May 1888, when my mother and sister and I were spending 
a few weeks in New York. The letter of introduction 
Field rhymed and wrote out in his fine hand with illumi- 
nated capitals, and it was entrusted to the mails in a flat 
cardboard cover delicately corded and directed something 
like this: 

I pray you, Postman, take this ditty 

To E. C, Stedman, New York City— 
Alas, I forget the rest of that rare direction, which wove 
street and number into the rhyme and safely delivered the 
“ditty” at the poet’s house. 

A short man, a small man, he proved to be, but with a 
Jovian head on his shoulders. Thick soft iron-gray hair 
and a thick soft grayer moustache and beard adorned it, 
these parted under a fine straight nose and almost conceal- 
ing a small doll-perfect mouth. His manner was quick- 
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moving and nervous; his speech staccato—it perched and 
quivered like a bird. What was I doing? he asked—ah, a 
play and poems—and hoping for publishers and audiences. 
Well, he had hoped to devote his life to literature, but 
Wall Street had swallowed the poet, he was just a broker. 
Was it true I had written choriambics?—choriambics from 
Chicago, that was amusing! But why not?—Horace 
shouldn’t have a monopoly. Field, now, was doing a new 
job with Horace—putting him into American slang—not 
a bad idea clev er fellow ‘ Field! 

In some such fashion his talk ran on. It was impossible 
to pin him down to anything, but all the same his shrewd 
eye was taking the measure of his visitors, and giving us 
our proper rank in the crowd of ambitious youngsters who 
sought his suffrages and hoped for his acclaim. For he was 
the dean of New York’s literary group, and he held his 
lead with little challenge for another fifteen years, almost 
until he died in 1908. It was not so much his poetry, 
which was never very important, as the social grace which 
gave a flare to his scholarly attainments and expressed 
itself in a lavish hospitality. And his being a Wall Street 
broker made a link between Bohemia and Philistia; he was 
a kind of ambassador from the muse to the great world. 

The Stedman Sunday evenings were famous, and the 
following autumn, when my sister and I had arranged for 
a winter in the metropolis, we were invited to attend 
regularly and help entertain the inevitable surplus of 
young men. It was indeed a privilege, for everybody who 
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was anybody in New York’s upper Bohemia was sure to 
come at least once or twice during the season; and foreign 
writers and artists, arriving or sojourning in town, were 
welcomed by a host and hostess who had a talent for 
hospitality and never failed to get the right people to- 
gether and keep the wrong ones apart. It was the last 
season, or maybe the last but one, of these Sunday eve- 
nings. The Stedman home was a typical brown-stone front, 
with long narrow drawing-room and a dining-room on the 
main floor. But already it was doomed; in a year or less it 
was to give way to the Madison Square Garden, which in 
its turn, after thirty years, gave way to a skyscrap 
Soon the Stedmans and all other residents around Madison 
Square would be shoved out northward by implacable 
Business. 

I know of nothing like those Sunday evenings in later 
New York or anywhere else. There was nothing stiff or 
formal about them, and never any program, any entertain- 
ment. It was just talk—in scattering groups or c uple — 
enlivened by wine and cakes, which were passed around. 
If the gayety ever got out of bounds, we girls were not 
aware of it—indeed, I think Stedman would not have 
stood for it. To be a perfect host is a gift as rare as any 
other perfection, and his courtesy, his urbanity, his keen 





er 


intuition of moods and feelings, his quick perception of 
what was going on, his unobtrusive way of shifting people 
and keying up any threat of dullness—these attributes of 
a perfect host were his, and his guests never knew with 
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what unfailing tact and suavity they were unconsciously 
guided to a good time. Mrs. Stedman may not have been 
born with the gift, but she had become a most efficient aid 
to her husband in this as in other details. 

We met mat nteresting people at these evenings. 
Henry Harlar ho the next year went to London and 
‘ 


ame foun tor of The Yellow Book, was then writ- 


ing his ‘Sidi luska”’ novels in his native city, and 





railing ardently at this “worst of all possible worlds” the 
while he and his adored Aline lived in it with all possible 
gusto. The urbane Richard Watson Gilder, autocrat of 
the powerful Century Magazine, the self-protective 
William Dean Howells, the lively Frances Hodgson 
Burnett, th a able Thomas \. Ja vier, the witty 
Charles Henry W , the modest shyly smiling Frank R. 
Stockton, the t young poet from England Ernest 
Rhys, the \ ic Joseph Pulitzer—these and other 

lers of th y would saunter in and shine 
And there wet tors now and then, for it was the season 
when Coquel the beautiful Jane Hading made their 
first America , when Mary Anderson ci 
The Winter's 7 after her London triump 


igtry was trying to rise to Lady Macbeth, and that 


me back with 


is, when Lily 





al pair, Mrs. Brown Potter and Kyrle Bellew, were 


Antony and Cleopatra. [t was a great winter 








from Chicago, and we owed much 








lancy to that princely good friend Edmund 
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But his treasures of friendship, his genius for hospitality, 
his social leadership of the literati—these did not satisfy 
him; he wanted to retire from business and write the im- 
mortal poem. A few years before I knew him he had 
invested a sufficient fortune and was ready to retire; but a 
family tragedy, emphasized by his own high sense of 
honor, put him back in the treadmill. Later he wrote two 
critical works, Victorian Poets and Poets of America, ex- 
cellent in their time but somewhat superseded today; and 
he compiled a Victorian Anthology and an enormous fatty- 
degenerate American Anthology. And in 1900 his Collected 
Poems reprinted the best of his verse. 

Of course it was not in him to write the kind of im- 
mortal poem he longed to leave to the world; but when 
Yale University, the 4/ma Mater which had expelled him 
as a sophomore for being arrested with a rowdy group of 
sailors in some quite unrespectable resort—when Yale 
atoned, after fifty years, by asking him to write the ode 
for its bi-centenary, and he read his Mater Coronata at the 
festival, there was something of a triumph in that, and the 
occasion was fitting for him to shine in as he gave them 
what might be called his farewell to the muse. 

Today, fortunately, we don’t have to read its easy 
rhyming, easy felicitations, easy optimism. But we can 
still take a certain pleasure in a few of Stedman’s poems 
which linger in anthologies. Fa/staff’s Song has a mis- 
chievous gayety, and Pan in Wail Street a merrily lilting 
tune that disguises its autobiographic wail. Osawatomi: 
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Brown is still a good ballad, and probably the first of the 
proud array of poems which have gathered around that 
almost mythical hero. And we can still hear the heart of 
the stricken nation beating in Stedman’s appeal to the 
President written in September, 1862, the darkest period 
of the Civil War—a piece of poetic journalism which 
stirred the country and was read at a cabinet meeting. 
Here are the first and fifth stanzas: 
Back from the trebly crimsoned field 
Terrible words are thunder-tossed, 
Full of the wrath that will not yield, 
Full of revenge for battles lost 
Hark to their echo, as it crossed 
The Capitol, making faces wan: 
“End this murderous holocaust 
Abraham Lincoln, give us a Man! 
“Ts there never one in all the land, 
One on whose might the Cause may lean? 
Are all the common ones so grand, 
And all the titled ones so mean? 
What if your failure may have been 
In trying to make good bread from bran, 
From worthless metal a weapon keen? 
Abraham Lincoln, find us a Man!” 

But it is not as a poet or critic that I like best to remem 
ber Edmund Clarence Stedman, but as a man of wit and 
charm who by gracious qualities of intellectual poise and 
discretion became a leader in his world, and who always 
led his world toward fine achievement and high aspiration, 
even until his death in January 1908. I like also to recall 
his kindness to me as I read the inscription in a finely 
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bound copy of Shelley’s Minor Poems, which he gave me so 

as I turned homeward after that season long ago when I, sid 
like himself, was longing for the unattainable. H/. M. te 
‘i 

LETTER FROM IRELAND sat 


The new Irish Academy of Letters—its president Mr. 


Shaw, its vice-president Mr. Yeats—is not neglecting the of 
purposes of its foundation: to crown merit and to defend Fr 
it. In spite of all the hostile “patriotic” propaganda to th 
which it has been subjected, Mr. Yeats has been able Bi 
lately to announce that the Society has a good preliminary CI 
endowment, mainly due to the generosity of the Irish in th 
America; and that one patron, the Marquis Macdonald, ba 
offers a prize of £50, to be known as the Casement Prize, Be 
for the best book of poetry or drama written in any year. 10) 
Another prize at the disposal of the Academy comes from ta 
the Harmsworth family; this is also annual, and is to be 

reserved for works of imaginative prose, Irish in subject n 
matter, written by Irishmen. In each case it is the wish th 
of the donor that the prize should be conferred as far as S} 
possible upon young writers or upon writers whose repu pt 


tation is not yet established; but members of the Academy, 
or its associates, are not excluded. 








There are so many of the young, or of the compara- in 
tively young, in this Irish Academy that it would not have a 
been feasible to exclude members from receipt of the u 
awards: the four or five academicians who are (a) world I 
celebrities, or (b) no longer young, will be out of court, A 
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so far as prizes go. Yet the Academy might get con- 
siderable publicity by offering the £100 prize for 1932-33 
to its president, Mr. Shaw, on account of his Black Girl 
in Search of her God, and receiving from him a character- 
istic letter of refusal! 


1 


The Academy has already taken up a duty in respect 


of this book. The Black Girl has been prohibited in the 
Free State, and the Academy challenges the legality of 
this censorship. I can imagine that the members of the 
Board, who represent Irish clerical opinion of both 
Churches, disliked Mr. Shaw’s book much more heartily 
than many works which, automatically almost, they must 
ban as indecent or obscure; the terms under which the 
Board is entitled to act do not permit of its recommending 
for supression the works of freethinkers, however Vol- 
tairean their expression 


There were those who believed that the present Govern- 
ment, with its republican principles, would be less open 
than its predecessor to conservative influences in the 
sphere of general thought. When its members were, 
politically, at odds with the Church during the civil war, 
they had a lot to say about intellectual liberty. Hopes 
in this respect have scarcely been fulfilled. Mr. de Valera 
interests and attracts the “intellectuals” with whom he 
comes into contact, but his ideals for Ireland are bound 
up in a narrow Gaelicism, and he has shown no feelin 


for other forms of Irish culture. It is probable that the 


vo 


Academy represents for him simply an unwelcome 
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attempt to stem the Gaelic tide in the interests of a mere 
Anglo-Irish culture, or of a perpetuation of the “as- 
cendancy” spirit in Irish literature. 

On this subject—the relation of Gaelicism as a culture 
with Anglo-Irish literature—a recent visitor to Ireland, 
Dr. M. M. Rossi, an Italian philosopher, has something 
interesting to say. His book, Pilgrimage in the West, is 
published by Miss Yeats at the Cuala Press in Dublin. 
Dr. Rossi believes that what in truth possesses the 
soul of Ireland is a national Catholicism, and also that the 
point of support of any possible Irish culture is the folk- 
lore of the peasant. At the same time he points out that 
the Gaelic heritage—‘‘all this richness of popular saga 
myth, song and chronicle,”’—would have remained shut 
away as a curiosity, if the “ascendancy”’—living it over 
again in English, and diffusing it through English chan- 
nels—had not given it “a spiritual value for the whole 
world.” The English settlers contributed much to Irish 
nationality in culture; under “changed empirical condi- 
tions” there is a natural tendency to reject their work as 
insufficiently national, but the new political Ireland, in 
the process of a further evolution in a purer race-spirit, 
may, he adds, lose many precious elements. 

In the work of Lady Gregory for the Irish theatre, Dr. 
Rossi found a composition of the bitter discord from which 
the Irish soul has suffered for centuries, the redemption 
of a tragical fault of balance by means of a perfect and 
immediate fusion of irony with poetry and emotion. 
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You have created what did not exist, a common soul for the Catholics 


and Protestants, for the poets and artists, for diverse and hostile spirits. 
You have shown them the fundamental unity of the living reality of the 
on Irish soul, 
Dr. Rossi was Lady Gregory’s guest at Coole in the last 
year of her life; his tribute is a sincere and moving one. 
In closing pages he described the western land, where 
Lady Gregory had her home, as it took the eye and imagi- 
nation of a man from southern Europe. The Lake of 
Coole, sung by the poets, flat shores and violet bog, be- 
yond the grey Atlantic, the long bay of Galway, de- 
molished castles—life withdrawing like an ebbing tide. 
Lady Gregory is also Mr. Yeats’ theme in two fine poems 


ry 


ime, The Winding Stair. One is a medita- 





of his new vol 
tion written in 1931 on “an aged woman and her house” 


Great works constructed there in nature’s spite 


For scholars and for poets after us. 


And on a coming time 


When all those rooms and passages are gone, 
When nettles wave upon a shapeless mound 
And saplings root among the broken stone 


The other is a celebration of things past 
Beloved books that famous hands have bound, 


Old marble heads, old pictures everywhere. 


We were the last romantics—chose for theme 
Traditional sanctity and loveliness; 
Whatever’s written in what poets name 


The book of the people es 


For at Coole two cultures met in the life of the place 
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the best of the old Anglo-Irish tradition of scholarship, of _ 
the library, of traveled men; in Lady Gregory’s own work ap 
for the theatre, the free popular imagination, the folk- “s 
mind: both threatened now by the “leveling rational sort ~. 
of mind,” of which Mr. Yeats speaks in another poem. yo 
He, like Dr. Rossi, feels that many “‘precious elements” in ' 
Irish life may vanish under the domination of a purely Ir 
@ priori abstract theory of what an Irish culture would be. = 
The Winding Stair of the title is the “philosophical = 
Gyre” of Swedenborg, Aquinas and other classical authors. ; 
This new poetry of Mr. Yeats, as the title indicates, is * 
on the main track of that thought and expression which c 
all his work of the last fifteen or twenty years has taken. oe 
It is a track, apparently very different from that which . 
he followed in his youth as the poet of the Celtic renais 
sance; his speculative curiosity is more urgent, and finds ; 
new pretexts in history and philosophy. But the results : 
of thought have produced not a dry reflective verse, but 
vivid and passionate statement: the root of his inspiration | 
is still an imaginative mysticism, whether he is writing 
to mention a few of the themes in this volume—on som¢ 
philosophical idea or religious legend, on some incident : 


of his own spiritual experience, on Swift and Burke, or on 
tragedy of Irish politics. 

Other Irish poets who are publishing work this autumn 
are Seumas O’Sullivan and Frederick R. Higgins. Mr. 
O’Sullivan’s book, which has an introduction by A. E. 
is in a limited edition and consists of lyrics selected fron 
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his previous books, the last of which, Th Lamplighter, 

appeared in 1912. The book is printed by James and 

Stuart Guthrie at the Pear Tree Press and the decora 
I 


tions are by James Guthrie. It will be a collector’s piece 





in every sense; for Mr. O’Sullivan has been a poet of long 
silences, and his four previous volumes are out of print. 
Ironic wit and a licate spiritual sensibility are closs 
neighbors in all Mr. O’Sullivan’s work: on Dr. Rossi’ 
theory of the Irish soul, he is one of the most representativ 
of our writers. Ir. Higgins’ book is also a selection of 


chosen things: / Holdings (Cuala Press) will en 


hance the reputation of this young poet, whose work 


shows great v1 y and rich powers of poetic observation. 
Mr. Higgins’ poems are interesting in technique and in 
their reproduction of Gaelic rhythms, but more interesting 
for their rich humanity and because in them style and 
feeling seem alike essential and integral. 
Foseph M. Hor 
} ’ 
REVIEWS 
MERS OF HESPERIDES 


- Yeat Macmillan C 
by William Butler 





Yeats’ poems, collected, are more than a personal docu 
nent or an individual achievement in art. They form a 


record and a judgment of modern poetry, perhaps the most 
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complete in the work of any twentieth-century poet. No 
man of the elder generation that overshadowed Yeats’ 
Swinburne, Hardy, Mallarmé, or Verlaine—showed as 
fully the mixed forces that i impressed the art and life of 
their half-century. No representative of the younger 
insurgence that followed—Synge, Apollinaire, Valéry, or 
Pound—has traced the youth and maturity of the con- 
temporary spirit as candidly and passionately. There is 
no hint of supererogation in the successive collections of 
Yeats’ verse. Recent separate works—The Tower, The 
Winding Stair, Words for Music Perhaps—have opened on 
phases of a deepening experience and intellectual vision. 
They have brought to greater ripeness—a genuine “flower 
of the mind”—the distracted but unmistakable authority 
of his genius, which had grown to its intellectual strength 
out of allegory, into allegory from sensuous ecstasy and 
agitation, and into that youthful ecstasy out of the seed- 
bed of the Nineteenth Century’s religion and romanticism, 
its moral conflicts and its dreams of liberty, where Yeats’ 
poetry is rooted. 

To read the later poems is to require the earlier, for 
Hardy gave his art a unity denied one whose tempera- 
mental enthusiasms were encouraged by Pater’s impres- 
sionism, by theosophy, and by the ens ment of new 


Bridges was impossible to a man for whom the past was 
mixed with the combat and agony of the present. His 
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heresies in politics and art. The scholar ly diffidence of 
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nation’s fortunes contradicted Yeats’ leaning toward the 
hermetic sanctity of the Symbolists. A passion for human 
liberty opposed, as with Blake, his enchantment by meta- 
physical abstraction and the mysteries of the Great Wheel. 
The conditions of his career promised from the outset no 
singleness of purpose: a Protestant born in a country of 
primitive folklore and Catholic devotion, an heir of the 
Pre-Raphaelites in the hard age of Huxley’s science and 
Ibsen’s realism, a student of the occult symbols of Paris 
and India in a land where oppression and bloodshed re- 
proved all lesser rituals. These, taken with his inheritance 
of an intense feeling of personal pride at a time when in- 
dividuality sinks into community and tradition into the 
need of change, make it impossible to wonder that his 
character should have responded to diverse stimulations, 
and risked many distractions in its search for esthetic and 
spiritual proofs, before it felt the fiber stiffening in the 
stem and the flower at last contracting, out of mists and 
fragrances, into its “perfect pentagon.” 

Though leaves are many, the root is one; 

Thro 

I s\ 


Now I may wither into the truth. 


ugh all the lying days of my youth 








-d my leaves and flowers in the sun; 


He wrote this over twenty years ago; there has been no 
disloyalty to it during the eventful years since then. Pride 
of self and the integrity of experience—these two themes 
of Yeats’ later work have been visibly embodied in his 
craftsmanship, and not only explain but demand the honor 
in which he stands today. 
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“The poet should know all men, should combine th« 
greatest possible knowledge of the speech and circum 
stances of the world,” he once said. It is this conviction 
that rescues from spurious curiosity his life-long research 
into character, into man’s moral destiny and the poet’s 
means for realizing it. The equipment he brought to the 
task was generous to the point of baffling where it should 
have strengthened. Of this Yeats himself was aware. The 
first twenty years of his career were years of almost 
prodigal exhilaration in the delights of a romantic inherit 
ance. ‘“‘We were the last romantics—chose for them« 
Traditional sancity and loveliness.” It was the age of 
romanticism’s fullest license. Its moment of public justi 
fication and political insurgence was over, and the day of 
esthetic sanctimony and indulgence was at hand. 

Shakespearean fish swam the sea, far away from lar 
Romantic fish swam in nets coming to the land... . 

and with them they brought the glittering haul of the 
seven oceans. For the generation of the ’eighties and 
"nineties no subject-matter was sacrosanct. They turns 
from art to life with equal fervor, and with equal aloofness 
from the task of reconciling them in any practical sense. 
Mallarmé’s salon or the Fabian Society, the Rhymer’s 
Club or “Young Ireland,” the anima naturaliter pagana « 
the Soul of Man under Socialism, were all included in th 
enthusiasm of the youths of the time. 





With the hopes of the present were linked the spectres of 


the past, and confidence or nostalgia were divided between 
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them. The appeal of the past had not vet demanded un- 
P} } 
equivocal surrender, and political revolution was still at a 


distance, even in Ireland. The revulsions of pessimism had 





not yet left the more philosophic poets “gasping on the 
strand,” and the “terrible beauty” of sacrifice had not yet 
been born. “The great song” of the nineteenth century 
had not yet diminished to “the rattle of pebbles on the 


shore under the receding wave.”’ 


G and sil h 
» { or anin 
| tr and ram the 1! W th tne sun, 
At that tin it I ded no great encouragement to take 
this advice. But now, years afterward, 
red, that high horse riderless, 
. Thou unted in that saddle Homer rode. 


And upon the hard truth of a disillusionment that actually 


f 

r 
= 
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ha nething to be disillusioned about, Yeats’ mind and 
genius have fastened themselves uncompromisingly 
hroughout th ars of his maturity. If his romanticism 
were as “unregenerate”’ as the self-justifying logic of later 
poets finds it, it would not only have left him in the out- 
worn “coat Covered with embroideries Out of old myth- 
} ologies” of hi arlier days, but would have deprived 
modern poetry of some of its finest art. Poems like 
'vtl War, Coole Park and Ballylee, 
and the Words for Music, are a product not 





racy but of a comprehension of experience in 
its profoundest aspects, and of a power to convert even its 
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wayward indulgences into a basis for pride and conviction. 

Out of this strength Yeats has built an art that far out- 
distances the enervating fluency of his early songs. But 
what is more important, it has brought him to face the 
responsibility of having once written those songs. To dis- 
claim them was impossible; none of Yeats’ revisions of his 
early work were made with this intention. ‘Unity of 
Being” became an ideal with him in more than a phil- 
osophic sense. He saw that such unity comes only when 
the entire experience of a lifetime—errors, delusions, and 
passions alike—bear upon a final resolution, the resolution 
that arrives not only at unity of being but at a funda- 
mental certitude of Selfhood. 

Labor is blossoming or dancing where 

The body is not bruised to pleasure soul, 

Nor beauty born out of its own despair, 

Nor blear-eyed wisdom out of midnight oil. 

O chestnut tree, great rooted blossomer, 

Are you the leaf, the blossom or the bole? 

O body swayed to music, O brightening glance, 
How can we know the dancer from the dance? 

To this decision he has sacrificed not only the charms of 
his youthful lyrics but the “sap out of my veins,” the 
“spontaneous joy and natural content” of the complacent 
romantic. Moreover, the task has been complicated by a 
social conscience. For him the escape of the Hermetics 
was uncongenial. True unity of experience and self was 
not “possible without a Unity of Culture in class or 
people.”” Modern England or France might not have made 
this further condition apparent. In Ireland it was un- 
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avoidable. It is impossible not to envy the predicament of 
Yeats and his Irish colleagues. The whole duty of a 
modern poet was never given a more brilliant opportunity. 
Even persons W ho are unable to see the esthetic benefits of 
Yeats’ experiments in symbolism, theosophy, and spirit- 
ism are willing to forgive them in view of his patriotic and 
political services. The dualism of his energies is one clue 
to his achievement. To balance a lifetime of poetic dis- 
cipline with a lifetime of patriotic speechmaking, league 
organizing, the founding of a national theatre, a Free State 
senatorship, school inspection and film censorship, and the 
establishing of an Irish Academy, is a privilege rare among 
poets today. It is not hard to picture the failure of most 
modern poets to improve the opportunity. Yeats was 
forced to make something of the situation even in youth. 
His intellectual Vavaiies were corrected, year by year, by 
the practical needs of the hour. As early as 1904, in In the 


Seven H ‘00ds, he c nfessed “the folly of being comforted” 


by phantoms, 
difficult.” 
The period between 1904 and 1910 (The Green Helmet) 1s 


accepted “the fascination of what’s 


indeed the crisis of Yeats’ thought. From that time he 
began to see “enterprise in walking naked.” The discard 

ing of his masks and robes has been a long and painful 
process. It has led him to the public humiliation of finding 
his youthful successes deflated in his own eyes, and of con 

fessing the failure of his spiritistic researches in The Vision. 
A man who chooses Landor and Donne as his models 
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knows that esthetic as well as spiritual pride is related to 
contrition, and that thereby “the soul recovers radical 
innocence.” Without such innocence the faith of The 
Tower is impossible, for the “sensual music” of the flesh 
does not carry its beauty into old age, nor attain the 
“monuments of unaging intellect’’ which are the final 
achievements of the spirit—the triumph of both the human 
sympathies and the creative passions of a poet. 


I mock Plotinus’ thought 
And cry in Plato’s teeth, 
Death and life were not 

Till man made up the whole, 
Made lock, stock, and barrel 
Out of his bitter soul; 

Aye, sun and moon and star, all, 
And further add to that 
That, being dead, we rise, 
Dream and so create 
Translunar Paradise. 

What Yeats’ failures are—through indecision, fitful 
and ambiguous ways of logic, gullibility for cults—he 
himself has too plainly confessed to warrant a rehearsal 
of them. He has exercised almost outmoded privileges 
in determining his nature as a poet. 

A living man is blind and drinks hi 

What matter if the ditches ar« 

What matter if I live it all on 

Endure that toil of growing up; 

The ignominy of boyhood; the distres: 
Of boyhood changing into man; 

The unfinished man and his pair 

Brought face to face with his own clumsir 
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I am cont t to follow to its source 
Every event in action or in thought; 


the lot; forgive myself the lot! 


This confession needs the absolution of art, and it would 


be poor respect modern literature to deny that abso- 
lution has been found. Among Schoolchildren, Leda, and 


I am of Ireland are proof of that. And the entire collection 


of Yeats’ work is testimony of another truth about 


poetic achievement—one which Emily Dickinson, writing 


out of a different but no less rigorous way of life, set down: 
Except th naller size, no Lives are round, 
The hurry to a sphere, and show, and end. 
Che larger, slower grow, and later han 


The S mers of Hesperides are long. 
M.D. Z. 


EORGIAN MIDDLE LIFI 


Halfway House, by Edmund Blunden. Cobden-Sander 
son, London. 
Halfway House, Edmund Blunden’s latest miscellany of 


verse, falls properly into three divisions. The first is a 





long poem cal 7 Summer’s Fancy, which, one learns 
from the Preface and might well surmise from the poem 
itself, despite a deciaration of revision, was written some 


eleven years ago; the se ond is To Themis, tour sketches of 


famous trials presented in a kind of dramatic narrative; 


the third is a p of short poems, generally lyrical. 
4 Summer’ s I y represents something of the Georgian 
tradition in which (and now, to some extent, out of which) 


Mr. Blunden has worked. It is, in substance, an auto 
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biographical summary, painstakingly and, in part, agree- ‘ 
ably versified, although little novelty or variety can be | 
discovered in what pleasure the verse affords. The poet ‘ 
sets out to describe his recollections, not to realize their 

quality as experience; the process means that the poem ‘ 
comes to the reader, as it were, second-hand. The result is | 
that a prose conception is overlaid with a wistful and un 
inspired garrulity which is most satisfactory in a certain 

pedestrian accuracy of phrase (the “creviced path,” the | 


“jovial cricketeers”), and least so in the more poetical 
flights (“the stilly river in his miles of sleep”). This 
stanza, chosen almost at random, illustrates well enough 
the character of Mr. Blunden’s prolixity: 

Such shadows of young hearts, short-liy 

Which smite the leaping sunshine of th 

Pass on a thought, the blue revives and glows 

The golden greens enkindle and sky-larks 

And these our doubts of life on broken wir 

Passed, and we felt awhile our heaven as 

Our sun as warm, our songs as gay as those befor 


But it illustrates, further, a type of abstraction to which 
Mr. Blunden is prone in contriving his poetical ornaments. 
The shadows of young hearts, like those which smite the 
spring sunshine, are doubts of life which pass on broken 
wings; all of this offers no appeal to perception, though it 
is cast in the form of imagery. But the shadows are 
thrown by nothing and the wings are attached to nothing, 
or only to doubts, which is worse than nothing; the matter 


will not bear inspection. The lines about the blue reviving 
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and the golden greens enkindling seem to be an attempt, 
feeble enough, to import some concreteness into the poem. 
Even the skylarks are quite ghostly and anonymous. The 
whole stanza, being in a vicious sense intellectual, ends by 
conveying nothing precisely. The trappings impede, 
rather than facilitate, the transmission of the idea that 
youth is resilient. 

The sketches of trials in To Themis are readable and 
competent pieces of verse which depend more directly on 
their purely anecdotal quality than on the pseudo-poetical 
elaboration which mars 4 Summer's Fancy. All of the 
poems of positive interest, however, appear in the last 
section, even the ugh some of these, such as The Last VY ‘ord, 
Fancy and Memory, On Some Crocuses, and A Calm Rain, 
exhibit typical defects. Two of the better poems, Argu- 
ment in Spring and The Recovery, show instances of the 
poet’s surrender to his temptation of discursiveness, as in 
the fourth and fifth stanzas of the former and the third and 
fourth of the latter. 

The more successful poems, and the better passages of 
others, indicate a certain mildly experimental temper as 
compared with most of Mr. Blunden’s previously pub- 
lished work. He is, it seems, flirting with an idiom which, 
if not new, is new for his work. An amount of wit, gentle 
enough and adequately modulated, appears occasionally, 
as in Argument in Spring or Verses in Reminiscence and 
Delight. And in these concluding stanzas of the Kiss, 


which I quote with considerable pleasure, there is a 
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rhythmical variety and a graceful precision of treatment tior 
far too infrequent in Mr. Blunden’s poetry: of y 
Sheep lying out by the swollen river lan 


Let the flood roll down 
Without so much as a glance; they know it 
The hurling seas of brown 
Cannot persuade the ferrying moorher | val 
Her one willow will drown. , 





This way wondering, I renew | 
Some sense of common right; 

And through my armor of imposition 
Win the Spring’s keen delight the 

Till for the woods against the wor 
I kiss the aconite. 





) m ) - j 
Robert Penn Wari 


BRIEF NOTICES 

Katherine Anne Porter's French Song-boor. Harrison, Paris. 
Miss Porter’s felicity is as apparent here as in her 

exquisite fiction. She has chosen her favorite old French ) 

songs, translated them syllable for syllable, written brief 

notes on them, copied out the authentic tunes, and had 

the collection printed with superb artistry by Monroe 

Wheeler in Holland. Although the book is too expensiv« 

for popular circulation, we can imagine no more de 

lightful edition of such classics as Ma/brough, Aupres d } 

ma blonde, Il pleut, Bergere, Au clair de la Lune, Le pont 

d’ Avignon, and a score of other immortals. 

Dark Hills Under, by Shirley Barker. Yale Univ. Press. 


This volume of undergraduate poetry, with its introd 
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tion by Stephen Benét, is full of the fresh untried energy 
of youth against the rigid background of the New England 
landscape. It lacks to some extent the intensity of emotion 
and the esthetic approach necessary to fine poetry, but 
possesses a narrative power and keen characterization in 
valuable to the nov elist. 

Fruit of the Tree, by Jessie St. John. Ste phe n Daye Press, 

Brattleboro, Vt 


\ high average attained by the poems in this book 


| ; 
though by themselves few are memorable. The poet fills 
her verses with tails warm, intimate and colorful; she 


accé mplishes de cate and sometimes beautiful effects with 
words and meter. A slight sense of the dramatic, added to 


r ¢ ther qua itl Wol ld not injure he r poetry. 


1 Song of David, by Alfred John Hobson. Oxford Unix 
ersity Press, London. 
The author has introduced himself with an informal 


snapshot frontispiece in which he smiles widely and be 


nignly upon his public. Beneath the snapshot we read 
‘All my woes took wing, see page 8 ye poem on page 
ntitled The Cuckoo: 

For, mar ou, when the call forth 

It f gs doubly curst 

Sull 

Cu ind all my woes tor 
If the ancient and honorable presses of Oxford University 
do not rise up 1n rebellion at such lines there is no virtue in 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
AN OPEN LETTER TO JOHN GOULD FLETCHER 

Dear Fletcher: You have put me in very curious com- 
pany (December issue of Poetry, page 168). I certainly 
share few if any root beliefs with the other men on your 
list. And I deny that the “two ways” out are the only 
ways, if that is what you mean to imply. I have never 
been a waste-lander, and I am not going to issue from a 
place where I “ain’t,” by a path that I don’t believe in. | 
see one way out. And the first steps along it are possibly: 
1. Abolition of smoke screens in the American Press and the Universities 

(which latter constitute a perpetual betraying of the new generations). 
2. Recognition of known facts of economic history (now eschewed by 

almost every University and Editorial Office). For example: in 

November a very active editor eschewed my opinion of Sprague, 

written in October, for fear it would offend “‘the administration.” 

Myopia being the disease par excellence of American editors. 
3. Open discussion of inventions, without the traditional twenty years 
3+ VE , y3 

delay. Gesell was writing in the 18g0’s. Irving Fisher’s name is used 

in the newspapers more frequently than exposition of his Gesellism. 

Thomas (of Oklahoma) is mentioned more often than Senator Bank- 


head. ; 
Ezra Pound 
NEWS NOTES 

The sudden death of Stella Benson December 6th in China carries 
the editor back fifteen years to the time when Helen Hoyt was associate 
editor and was living with an older friend in a little apartment about a 
mile from the Poetry office. One morning a wisp of a girl opened our 
door, saying she had heard of the magazine, and was on her way from 
England. She was so pale and thin that we thought she must be either 
ill or starving, and feared she would collapse the next minute. Helen, 
who could always improvise a bed for a guest, insisted on taking her 
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, and for about a week she and her friend nursed and fed the 


wanderer. 


home 


She was a weird and eerie little creature, frail in body but possessed 
of a keen mind, a roving imagination and an indomitable will. After 
the few days of lying abed nothing could stop her—she was up and off 
on her quest of seeing the world. 





r 


If she had any money at all, it must 
and she was hoping for odd jobs here and there 
to help her along on her journey. Before long we 


heard of her in 
Berkeley, where she made friends and did some studying, and her 


} } lire] 
have been very iittie, 


next adventurous stop was China. After two or three years she was 
married there to a young compatriot in the British Customs service, 
Mr. .. . ( y’G. An ierson. She was only forty -one when she died. 














Before her visit in Chicago she had been writing stories. The Mac- 
millan Company had published two brief novels, J Pose and This is The 
End. And in 1918 she sent us her first and only book of poems, Twenty, 
which picked up s lyric interludes from the novels and added a few 
more to make twenty short poems. These gave us her courage and 
humor, and the | motions of a liberated mind; but her very indi 


vidual delicate genius expressed itself more in fiction than in poetry. 


In books like 7 vay Bride one discerns, between tears and 
' 
l 





: ape 
laughter, a rare ar quisite artistry carrying lightly a serene and ardent 


spirit. Those who admire her stories love them, and never fail in 


loyal admira 





of tn I author. 





We regret to announce tl 


1e death on January sth of a still younger 


poet whose worl readers may remember, Evelyn Graham Frost. 





Born 29 years ag California, she had lived of late with her mother 
abroad, where she became an enthusiastic aviatrix. Flying from Paris 
for Egypt, her plane struck a power wire in a fog and crashed. Her 


‘ : Te 
English companion was thrown clear, but she was burned in the wreckage. 


nternational hymn, set to the first sixteen bars of the 
Ode of Foy of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, which was offered last 
spring by the Le: of Nations Association, Inc., has been awarded 
to Josephine Daskam Bacon. At this writing, th 
been publish d. 





poem has not yet 


Che Modern 





ns Press, 725 Greenwich St., New York, has issued 


nphlet poems in continuation « 
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founder, Miss Kathleen Tankersley Young, who dic This \ 
group, printed somewhat more effectively than ries, makes 
a very distinguished appearance, and rivals the Ariel Pe 
series of Faber & Faber, London. The titles are: 4 Wreath for Margery, \ 
by Horace Gregory; Two Poems, by Carl Rakosi; Notre Dame des Cadres, Ca 
by Lincoln Kirstein; 4 Sheaf, by R. E. Larsson; by Law 
rence Vail; Two Poems, by Paul Bowles; Apolog , by Miss 
Young; and Houdini, by Bob Brown. Alfred A. Knopf issued for \ 
Christmas four more of his Borzoi Chapbooks, a similar series intended for J 
holiday cards, but both in poetic quality (except for Léonie Adams M 
contribution) and in decoration, these do not come up to the Moder 
Editions pamphlets. This year’s poems are by Robert Frost, Louis 
Untermeyer, Witter Bynner, and Miss Adan } rl 
Henry H. Hart of San Francisco has written a short introduction t m« 
the study of Chinese poetry, with illustr slations, called 7 


Hundred Names, attractively issued by the t 

Among new magazine announcements art 
California project which will be published month 
by a group of writers at Oceano for the writers of 
ture, a new quarterly of verse wherein will be pre 
life,” to be edited by Roland Cooke of §29 Callow 






Marya Zaturenska (Mrs. Horace Gregory), of Long Island City, ) 
New York, has delayed beyond reason the publication of her vers« 
book form, preoccupied, no doubt, by the care of her little daughter ar } 
son through years of far from robust health. Since 1920 she has c 
tributed occasionally to Poerry and other magazines, and in 1924 het 


beautiful Elegies over Fohn Reed initiated The John Reed Memorial 
Mr. Joseph Gordon Macleod, an English poet 1 Caml 

or at times some more rural region, is the author of j 

Faber), and of Beauty and the Beast, a youthful essay on forn 
Mr. Edward J. O’Brien, who was born in Boston, has lived 

since 1919, mostly in England but of late near Locarno, Switzerland. 

He has published three volumes of verse, ditto of prose, and he edits t] 

annual collections of short stories. 















Mr. Richard Esler, a recent graduate of the University of Pittsbur 
teaches English in a high school at Tarentum, P: 
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Mr. John A. Holmes, whose recent marriage we are rather tardy 





recording, is now living in or near Boston, where he assists in ed 
Yournal of Education. 

irginia Marian Fergus« Mrs. Carl Wilhelmson), lives in Berkeley, 
Cal.; Mr. Philip N. Harding in Summit, N. J.; Mr. James Palmer Wade 
in Nashville, Tenn.; Mr. H. R. Hays in New York. 

Phe other poet f this number are new to our! 

Miss Mary Hoxie Jones is the daughter and 
Jones, Professor of Philosophy at Hav rd College, Pa. 
Macmillan Co, pul 1 her book of verse, Arrow De 

Reitza Dine (Mrs. L. Wirtshafter) and Miss Dorothy C« oper, both 

rr in Cincinr + hav “ rked r + | rr ta + verce 
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The M Our Lady in Egypt, by Antoinette Scudder. Privately 
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Arthur H. Stockwell, London. 
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Two Poems, by Carl Rakosi, Modern Editions Press, New York. 

A Wreath for Margery, by Horace Gregory. Modern Editions Press. 

Notre Dame des Cadres, by Lincoln Kirstein. Modern Editions Press. 

A Sheaf, by Raymond Ellsworth Larsson. Modern Editions Press. 

Two Poems, by Laurence Vail, Modern Editions Press. 

Two Poems, by Paul Bowles. Modern Editions Press. 

Apology for Love, by Kathleen Tankersley Young. Modern Editions 
Press. 

Peddler’s Pack, by Mary Owen Lewis. David McKay Co., Philadelphia. 

To One Who Mourns at the Death of The Emperor, by Kimi Gengo.  Pil- 
grim House, New York. 

So Loved the World, by Virginia L. Paine. Fleming H. Revell Co. 

My Own Silhouette, by Elihu Nakao. Shok-Shok-Do, Kamakura, Japan. 

The Awakening of Iseult, by Edith Tatum. Oglethorpe Univ. Press, Ga. 

The Stone Land, by John Guenther. Priv. ptd., Evansville, Ind. 

To Remember, by August W. Derleth, & Sa/ute Before Dawn, by Albert E. 
Clements. Windsor Quarterly Publications, Hartland Four Corners, 
Vermont. 

Songs of a Teakettle, by George G. Hollingshead. A. J. Doan & Son, 
Jersey City, N. J. 

With the Makers, by Benjamin Musser. Parnassus Press, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
ANTHOLOGIES AND PROSE: 

The Hundred Names, A Short Introduction to the Study of Chinese Poetry, 
with Illustrative Translations, by Henry H. Hart. Univ. of Cal. Press, 
Berkeley. 

California Writers Club Poems 1933. Priv. ptd. Berkeley. 

Threads and Shadows of 1932-33, edited by James Neill Northe. Herald- 
Silhouette Press, Ontario, California. 

The Use of Poetry, by T. S. Eliot. Harvard Univ. Press, Cambridge. 

Some Roots of English Poetry, by Robert Hillyer. Wheaton College 
Press, Norton, Mass. 

The Defence of Poetry: Variations on the Theme of Shelley, byBenedetto 
Croce. Clarendon Press, Oxford, England 

The Bird of Dawning, by John Masefield. Macmillan Co. 


America Self-contained, by Samuel Crowther. Doubleday Doran Co. 
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